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JAY'S TREATY AND THE NORTHWEST BOUNDARY GAP 

Had the negotiators of the treaty of peace and independence 
between the United States and Great Britain in 1782 been accom- 
panied by the staffs of experts so indispensable to twentieth-century 
peacemakers there probably never would have been any northwest 
boundary gap. As it was, the peace commissioners, after some de- 
bate, agreed to fix the northern boundary on the general principle of 
the now familiar river-and-lake line from 45 degrees north latitude 
on the St. Lawrence to the Lake of the Woods and the Mississippi. 
There is nothing to indicate that these men ever made use of any 
other knowledge of the northwestern corner of the United States 
than was contained in the official British Mitchell's Map of 1755. 
This showed the territory as far west as the Lake of the Woods, and 
to that body of water the line was carried with reasonable precision. 
But over the northwest corner of Mitchell's Map from forty-seven 
to fifty-two degrees north latitude is spread an inset map of Labrador 
and Hudson's Bay. Out from under the inset flows the Mississippi, 
its source shrouded in mystery. A legend on the main map reads: 
" The head of the Mississippi is not yet known. It is supposed to 
arise about the 50th degree of latitude and western bounds of this 
map." The commissioners complacently projected the line from the 
northwesternmost corner of the Lake of the Woods due west to the 
hypothetical Mississippi. 1 Any professor-expert, had there been 
such in those days of inefficient diplomacy, could have shown the 
commissioners that such a line was impossible because the Mississippi 
really rises well to the south of the latitude of the Lake of the Woods, 
as many maps drawn between 1755 and 1782 indicate with fair 
accuracy. 2 

The treaty thus left a boundary gap of approximately 175 miles 
in an air line between the source of the Mississippi and the north- 
westernmost corner of the Lake of the Woods. It was not until nine 
years after ratification that this fact was discovered and became a 

1 For facsimile of Mitchell's Map, see Charming, History of the United 
States, III. 361. For discussion of the northern boundary negotiations, 1779— 
1782, ibid., 386 ; A. J. Hill, in Minnesota Historical Society, Collections, VII. 
305-317; A. N. Winchell, id., VIII. 187-194. 

2 For enumeration and description of contemporary maps, see Statutes, 
Documents, and Papers respecting the Northern and Western Boundaries of 
Ontario (Toronto, 1878), pp. 135-140. 
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matter of diplomatic negotiations. From the first, however, the new 
boundary line was the cause of consternation to British subjects in 
Canada. Immediately the terms of the preliminary articles of peace 
were known on the banks of the St. Lawrence it was apparent that 
the British diplomatists in yielding to the extensive territorial claims 
of their adversaries had overlooked a matter of great economic con- 
sequence to Canada, a geographical detail which might have been 
adjusted easily had the negotiators known anything about the lands 
they were dividing. This was the location of the Grand Portage 
between Lake Superior and the navigable portion of Pigeon River, 
up which stream went the goods of the Montreal fur merchants to 
be carried across the height of land and by way of the Lake of the 
Woods to the intricate canoe routes of the virgin fur country of the 
great territory of the Northwest. 

The Canadian fur trade, the prostration of which appeared to be 
threatened by fulfilment of the treaty terms and which thus came to 
be connected intimately with the boundary question, was the most 
profitable single industry of eighteenth-century North America. On 
it depended the immediate prosperity of the remaining British conti- 
nental possessions. For the ten years after the peace of 1783 the 
business produced furs worth £200,000 sterling annually. 3 Half of 
this came from United States territory to the south of the Great 
Lakes, country dominated until 1796 by British occupation in viola- 
tion of Article II. 4 of the treaty of peace. Moreover, furs to the 
value of £40,000 annually already were coming in from the Northwest 
over the Grand Portage, 5 which portage to their disappointment the 
fur princes of Montreal discovered to have been ceded to the United 
States through the ignorance of the king's peacemakers. At the 
same time that the traders contemplated the withdrawal of British 
forces from control of their fur preserves in what was now American 
territory to the south of the new boundary line — a withdrawal against 
which they vigorously protested e — it was by no means pleasant to 

3 " Importation of Skins from Canada, 1788 ", Canadian Archives (here- 
inafter cited as C. A.), Q 43, p. 826, from C. O. 42: 66; "Report to Grenville 
on the Fur Trade of Canada, furnished by John Inglis to Lord Grenville " , Mark 
Lane, May 31, 1790, C. A., Q 49, p. 287, from C. O. 42: 72; " Memoir in regard 
to the Fur Trade, about 1794", Chatham MSS., bdle. 346. These three docu- 
ments are now available in print in the appendix to Davidson's North West 
Company. 

* That American soil should be evacuated by British troops " with all con- 
venient speed ". 

5 Account of the fur trade of Canada furnished by John Inglis, supra, note 3. 

6 Benjamin Frobisher to Adam Mabane, Montreal, Apr. 19, 1784, C. A., 
B 7S -2 , P- 75, printed in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections (herein- 
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observe that the Grand Portage, artery of the fur trade to the new 
and unexploited regions of the Northwest and the Rocky Mountains, 
had been carelessly ceded away. 7 

The first effort to escape the consequences of this loss was to send 
out explorers to find some other route, wholly within British territory, 
between the Lake of the Woods and Lake Superior. Under the 
employ of the North West Company, Umfreville and St. Germain in 
1784 did find an alternative route by way of the Kaministiquia River 
and Lake Nipigon, 8 a passage previously known to old French traders 
but neither so convenient nor so direct. But it soon became evident 
that recourse to the new waterway would not be necessary. The 
British government, acting in the interests of the fur merchants of 
Canada and London and in behalf of the Indian nations of the Ohio 
Valley, their former allies who were uneasy at anticipated American 
dominion over their lands, decided not to fulfill for the time being 
the terms of the treaty of peace. 9 Orders to the governor-general of 
British North America to refuse delivery of the frontier posts went 
forth from Whitehall, in fact, the day before George III. proclaimed 
ratification of the treaty and publicly promised to enforce it. 10 Soon 
thereafter it developed that the United States on its side was unable 
to carry out faithfully some of the American obligations under the 
treaty, notably the guaranty of unimpeded collection of ante-bellum 
debts due to British creditors. In this way the armory of British 
diplomacy was furnished with a plausible enough excuse for refusing 
to deliver. As long as these strategic positions thus continued to be 
garrisoned by British troops the fur trade on United States soil went 

after cited as Mich. P. H. C), XX. 219-222. Compare this letter with that of 
Haldiraand to Captain Robertson, Quebec, May 6, 1784, ibid., p. 226. For direct 
solicitations of the fur traders to the government, see Benjamin and Joseph 
Frobisher to Haldimand, Montreal, Oct. 4, 1784, Report on Canadian Archives, 
1890, p. 50; Haldimand to Thomas Townshend, C. A., Q 21, p. 220; unsigned 
letter to Nepean, Detroit, Sept. 1, 1784, Mich. P. H. C, XXIV. 17. 

7 " Observations by Isaac Todd and Simon McTavish ", etc., Chatham MSS., 
bale. 346, printed in Davidson, op. cit., p. 278. 

8 Benjamin and Joseph Frobisher to Haldimand, Montreal, Oct. 4, 1784, 
C. A., Q 24-2, p. 409; James McGill to Hon. Henry Hamilton, ibid., Q 25, p. 111. 

9 Evidence on this point has been abundantly found by the present inves- 
tigator after painstaking examination of the Canadian Archives and of the Colo- 
nial Office Papers in the Public Record Office, the results of which he hopes to 
embody in another work. The correspondence is too voluminous to cite here.' 
Some of it has been presented in McLaughlin's " British Debts and Western 
Posts", in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1894, p. 444. See 
also Douglas Brymner's comments in his introduction to Report on Canadian 
Archives, 1890, p. xxxi. 

10 Sydney to Haldimand, Apr. 8, 1785, C. A., Q 23, p. 55. The ratification 
of the treaty was proclaimed by the king on April 9. 
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on unrestricted and the North West Company's voyageurs used the 
Grand Portage without hindrance, the nearest American being hun- 
dreds of miles away. 

The question of the retention of the posts soon developed into 
that protracted diplomatic contest, familiar to students of the period, 
which eventually ended by their evacuation in 1796 according to the 
terms of Jay's Treaty (signed November 19, 1794). Observing that 
the matter of the frontier boundary had thus passed into a long diplo- 
matic contest the fur traders importuned the government to secure 
their interests in any final settlement to be reached with the United 
States : ( 1 ) by providing that British traders might freely pass and 
repass the boundary to trade with the Indians on the American side, 11 
and (2) by securing for British subjects liberty of passage through 
the few miles of United States territory to the southward of Pigeon 
River over which ran the Grand Portage. 12 It might even be possi- 
ble, some of them thought, to secure such minor rectification of the 
boundary in the northwest corner of the United States as would 
include the Grand Portage within British territory. 13 

Affairs were in this posture when the British minister at Phila- 
delphia, George Hammond, received from Montreal a map proving 
that the line due west from the Lake of the Woods could never strike 
the Mississippi. It was evident that a new line would have to be 
drawn in that part of the country, and England now had a good 
reason for wishing to change the boundary there. It dawned on 
Hammond that the necessity for a boundary rectification might be 
turned to the great profit of his government. 14 At the time, he was 
competing in an unequal contest with the astute Jefferson in regard 
to the whole field of questions in dispute between the two govern- 
ments, the most important of which was the frontier question — which 
involved the posts. The British minister now introduced the recti- 
fication of the northwest boundary gap as another matter to be regu- 

11 " Memoir in regard to the Fur Trade, about 1794 ", supra, note 3. 

12 The topography of the country on the north or British bank of the river 
made a portage there impossible. For map, see J. B. Moore, International Ar- 
bitrations, vol. VI., pi. 57. 

13 Frobisher to Mabane, Apr. 19, 1784, C. A., B 75-2, p. 75. 

14 Hammond to Grenville, Philadelphia, Feb. 2, 1792: "I trust that this 
Government [»". e., the United States] will not endeavour to take advantage of this 
accidental geographical error, which, if not rectified, will not only leave the 
limits between the two countries undefined, but also render entirely nugatory 
the eighth article of the treaty, which stipulates that the navigation of the 
Mississippi from its source to the ocean is to remain free and open to the sub- 
jects of the two countries respectively." Foreign Office Papers, Public Record 
Office (hereinafter cited as F. O.), 115: 1; printed in Dropmore Papers, II. 254. 
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lated in any general diplomatic settlement, and he proceeded further 
to couple the boundary question with that article of the treaty of 
peace which had guaranteed the free navigation of the Mississippi to 
the subjects and citizens of both nations. 

To appreciate fully Hammond's argument on this point we should 
keep in mind that the boundary of the United States is fixed by 
Article II. of the treaty, the article which follows immediately after 
recognition of independence. Six articles then intervene before the 
eighth, which is the last but one of the whole document. The eighth 
article reads : " The navigation of the Mississippi, from its source to 
the ocean, shall remain free and open to the subjects of Great Britain 
and the citizens of the United States." Hammond argued that the 
fixing of a boundary from the Lake of the Woods " on a due west 
course to the River Mississippi " was proof of intention of the negoti- 
ators of the treaty to bring the territory of British North America to 
abut on the river. He then cited the navigation article (which occurs 
in another part of the treaty and has no textual relationship to the 
boundary article) to prove that the geographical impossibility of a 
line due west of the Lake of the Woods to the river would render 
" nugatory " one of the chief guaranties of the treaty and one of the 
most valuable ones for Great Britain, for of what use would a guar- 
anty of navigation be if the territory of that power were prevented 
from touching the river? The boundary, he maintained, should be 
rectified in such a way as to bring British territory up to the banks 
of the river and thus to realize the true intention of the men who 
drew up the treaty. Such a rectification, Hammond presumed to 
suggest, would be to the interest of the United States in that it would 
place a British buffer between that nation and Spanish Louisiana. 

Observing the map, the reader will notice that the insertion of 
British territory to act as an appreciable buffer between the United 
States and the vacant prairies of Spanish Louisiana would have made 
necessary a long southward extension down the left bank of the 
Mississippi. This was exactly what Hammond ventured to propose, 
an extension which would bring a finger of British soil as far south 
as the " navigable waters " of the river, 15 which become navigable, for 
other craft than canoes and small boats, below the Falls of St. 
Anthony near the present city of St. Paul. It was an effort to create 
a situation out of which, in the give-and-take of the pending general 
diplomatic settlement, England might obtain a much desired cession 
of commercially strategic territory in a little-heard-of part of the 
North American continent. 

is " Notes of a Conversation with Mr. Hammond, June 3, 1792", Jefferson, 
Writings (Ford ed.), I. 193—198. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXVII.- 32. 
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It is certain that some English students of colonial affairs were 
estimating the future importance of the Mississippi Valley as the seat 
of a great future Anglo-Saxon population which would constitute a 
market for English manufactures more valuable than the existing fur 
trade of that valley, a trade certain to be exhausted as soon as the 
country should be settled. Both Hammond and Simcoe, the first 
governor of Upper Canada, placed great stress on the advantages to 
England of establishing a commercial connection with the future 
population of the Illinois country by way of the navigation system of 
the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. In the words of Simcoe, 
Upper Canada might become the vestibule of trade between the in- 
creasing population of the future Mississippi Valley and England, in 
the same way in which the Netherlands was then the vestibule of 
commerce between the German states and England. 16 Hammond, in 
describing the possibilities of rectification of the boundary gap, wrote 
to Grenville, the secretary of state for foreign affairs : 

The rapid progress in population and improvement of the settlements 
formed along the banks of the Mississippi undoubtedly renders the free 
navigation of that river an object highly desirable, as it will open a new, 
extensive and unrivalled market for British manufactures, with which 
the inhabitants of those settlements can be more reasonably and plenti- 
fully supplied by the means of water communication with Canada than 
through the United States. 17 

Such arguments as these, made during the Industrial Revolution 
when English manufactures were demanding wider markets and when 
the British ship of state was wafted to a considerable degree by trade 
winds, did not escape the attention of Pitt's government. We are 
not surprised to find among the papers of the prime minister in 1794 
an anonymous memorandum on frontier policy which must have been 
under his eye during the Jay negotiation. The writer of this docu- 
ment advocated evacuation of the frontier posts in order to reach a 
peaceable settlement with the United States. Military protection, he 
held, was not necessary for the fur trade, as could be instanced in 
the trade about Lake Superior. The great aim which British policy 
should serve was not protection of a commerce in peltries, bound soon 
to perish; rather, the Americans should be conciliated and England 
should encourage the population of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys- 
territory which would then furnish extensive markets for British 
manufactures to be supplied by water carriage from Canada. 

The only object Great Britain can have in retaining Canada in a 

18 Simcoe to Dundas, London, June 2, 1791, C. A., Q 278, pp. 228—255; 
report of Simcoe to the Lords of Trade, Sept. 1, 1794, ibid., Q 280-2, p. 307. 

17 Hammond to Grenville, Feb. 2, 1792, supra, note 14. 
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commercial view, is that Canada extends all along the back of America. 
It will at all times secure to Great Britain a sale of her manufactures 
and oblige the Government of America to be moderate in their duties, 
otherwise the goods will be smuggled in upon them. A good under- 
standing must be courted with all the subjects of America that joins 
Canada. ... It is our business from every tie of justice, humanity and 
sound policy to put an end to the Indian war, and to encourage the Back 
Settlers all in our power. It is from that country that we will be sup- 
plied with hemp. The settlers there will never rival us either in shipping 
or in sailors nor for ages in manufactures. We will have all their 
trade without any expense of maintaining them. What more would you 
require? . . . Receive their wheat on moderate terms and they will take 
our manufactures. Every check on the sale of their wheat, etc., will 
drive them the sooner to manufactures. 18 

In the light of such considerations the proposal of Hammond to 
extend a strip of British territory south to the " navigable waters " 
of the Mississippi assumes no small significance. It was a design the 
importance of which has since been emphasized by the economic his- 
tory of the Mississippi Valley. It was not only of economic impor- 
tance; such a projection of British territory might have been used 
as an entering wedge for future political connections. Any one 
familiar with the intrigues between the officials of British North 
America and the frontier settlements of the American back-country 
knows that such a connection had been plotted frequently in the years 
between the establishing of American independence and the ratifica- 
tion of Jay's Treaty. Even if economic penetration should not lead 
eventually to political connection, the commerce with the American 
West, with the mouth of the Mississippi closed by Spain, was likely 
to prove of great profit. Finally, as will be shown, it would have 
worked against future American sovereignty over an important area 
of the Far West. 

Jefferson was quick to discern Hammond's purpose. The Vir- 
ginian agreed that there should be no objection to closing the bound- 
ary gap, but insisted that it should be done by " as small and unim- 
portant an alteration as might be", such as a line drawn from the 
most northern source of the Mississippi due north to strike a line 
extending due west from the Lake of the Woods. The navigation 
article had nothing to do with the boundary article, he asserted. It 
concerned the southern boundary of the United States and the secret 
article of the preliminaries of peace which had contemplated British 
possession of Florida as a result of a peace between England and 

is Chatham MSS., bdle. 344. Unsigned and undated, but indorsed, " Con- 
siderations on the propriety of Great Britain abandoning the Indian Posts and 
coming to a good understanding with America " ; see also letter of N. Miller to 
Alexander Hamilton, Feb. 19, 1792, Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., VIII. 264-266. 
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Spain, in which case the navigation of the Mississippi would have 
been most important to Great Britain as a riparian power. 19 In 
bringing up the subject in this fashion the British minister, Jefferson 
decided, " showed a desire that such a slice of our Northwest Terri- 
tory might be cut off for them as would admit them [the English] to 
the navigation and profit of the Mississippi." 20 

The subject having now been introduced by Hammond, it came 
up for attention in Washington's cabinet, but not as a result of the 
conversation between Hammond and the Secretary of State. On 
October 31, 1792, a Cabinet meeting was held to consider what reply 
ought to be made to Spain on the matter of Spanish interference in 
the execution of a treaty between the United States and the Creek 
Indians, 21 and on the question of the southwestern boundary then in 
dispute between the United States and Spain. According to Jeffer- 
son's notes of the meeting, he himself favored transferring the whole 
discussion from Philadelphia to Madrid, thus postponing the question 
and creating a delay during which new developments might make it 
possible to avoid a rupture, which delay was "much to be desired, 
while we had similar points to discuss with Great Britain ". 

Alexander Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, then spoke. He 
advised peace as a growing period for national strength but antici- 
pated eventual war with Spain and sought an ally — England. To 
purchase that alliance he proposed among other equivalents the ad- 
justing of the northwest boundary in such a way as to admit England 
to " some navigable part of the Mississippi ", and argued that joint 
possession with Great Britain of the navigation of the Mississippi 
would be desirable because it would mean joint protection of the 
same. 22 

How did Alexander Hamilton, who confessedly had not even 
looked the matter up on a map, come to make a proposal that fell in 
so neatly with the project for rectification suggested by the British 
minister at Philadelphia? In other pages the writer has shown the 

18 " Notes of a Conversation with Mr. Hammond, June 3, 1792 " supra, 
note 15. 

20 Jefferson to Madison, June 4, 1792, Jefferson, Writings (Library ed.), 
VII!. 364. Hammond's account of this part of the conversation is very brief. 
He merely states that he emphasized the necessity of ascertaining with precision 
the respective boundaries, particularly those of the St. Croix [i. e„ in Maine] 
and in the northwest. " Mr. Jefferson acknowledged the truth of this observa- 
tion, but assured me that this government would readily concur in any reason- 
able settlement." Hammond to Grenville, June 8, 1792, F. 0. 4: 15. 

21 American State Papers, Foreign Relations (hereinafter cited as A. S. P., 
F. R.), I. 259. 

22 Jefferson, Writings, I. 237. 
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intimacy which existed between Hamilton and Hammond. It 
amounted to collusion between the two to thwart what Hamilton 
feared to be the " personal predilections " of " honest " Jefferson in 
favor of France and his prejudice against England. 23 In pursuit of 
a perspicuous foreign policy of his own, Hamilton considered peace 
between England and the United States vitally necessary to the newly 
engendered American nationality, and he went great lengths to pre- 
vent any interruption of Anglo-American commerce, upon which the 
revenues of his financial system depended. Such would have been 
his excuse for intriguing with the British minister who was supposed 
to conduct his negotiations with Jefferson, secretary of state. 

Enjoying as he did close relations with Hamilton, whose advice 
he considered the most weighty of any of Washington's advisers, 
Hammond had discussed the boundary rectification with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury more intimately than with the Secretary of 
State. He wrote Lord Grenville that Hamilton had said in the " last 
conversation " that undoubtedly the United States government would 
allow a " free intercourse " with the Indians on the American side of 
the boundary (a matter to which Hammond had not been inattentive) 
if the British government would allow the same privilege to Ameri- 
cans trading with the Indians on the British side of the line. 24 In 
his confidence the British minister then asked Hamilton — who had 
agreed, in the course of a general conversation on the navigation of 
the Mississippi, that it was for the interest of the United States to 
share with Great Britain the defense as well as the enjoyment of that 
navigation — whether anything contrary to British interests might be 
expected in the negotiations which were going on between the United 
States and Spain. Hamilton gave assurances that nothing would be 
agreed to that was contrary to the British rights of navigation on the 
river. Hammond then ventured to presume that the United States 
would have no objections to regulating the northwest boundary so as 
to afford His Majesty's government an effective communication with 
the Mississippi. Here Hamilton stiffened. He would give no assur- 
ances but replied that he believed the United States would consent to 
as liberal an accommodation as would not be detrimental to its own 
interests. Hammond did not consider this as a rebuff. On the con- 
trary he wrote to Downing Street : " I am of the opinion that this 
government would consent to such a regulation of the northwest 
boundary as would afford a free and effectual connection with the 

23 See this Review, XXIV. 26-48. 

24 Hammond to Grenville, no. 26, Philadelphia, July 3, 1792, F. O. 4 : 16. 
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Mississippi by means of some of the rivers falling into Lake 
Superior." 25 

This conversation had occurred in July, over three months before 
the Cabinet meeting above described. We conclude that at the Cabi- 
net meeting of October 31, Hamilton was seeking official sanction to 
an overture which for lack of authority he had not been able to make 
behind the back of Jefferson, some weeks before. We infer that, as 
a means of erecting an Anglo-American alliance, he wished to take 
advantage of the English desire to get into the Mississippi. The 
arguments which he advanced to his colleagues in the administration 
reflect what had already passed between him and Hammond. Knox, 
secretary of war, agreed in general with Hamilton, and Randolph, 
attorney general, with Jefferson, who opposed the overtures to Eng- 
land. Fortunately for the future of the American West Hamilton's 
proposal was dismissed by President Washington with the comment 
that " the remedy was worse than the disease ". 2S 

The next stage in the history of the northwest boundary gap is 
to be noticed in connection with the Jay-Grenville negotiations in 
London during the summer of 1794. The general negotiation be- 
tween Hammond and Jefferson, into which Hammond, in 1792, had 
introduced the northwest boundary, had dragged along slowly until 
in 1793 the outbreak of the war between France and England monop- 
olized the energies of the Foreign Office and postponed discussion of 
the boundary until John Jay arrived in England in the summer of 
1794 on a mission which was to determine peace or war at a time 
when the British navy was only too busy in controlling the European 
situation. 

Lord Grenville, following Hammond's emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the rectification, and doubtless adopting the minister's confi- 
dence that the United States would accept it, brought forward the 
matter as one of the necessary settlements in any general treaty. 27 
He made use of Hammond's suggestion that the northwest boundary 
should be rectified in such a way as to give real effect to the naviga- 
tion article of the treaty of peace. That article, he asserted, meant 
to give access to the navigable part of the river "without passing 

2 5 Hammond to Grenville, no. 27, Philadelphia, July 3, 1792, ibid. 

26 " Notes of a Cabinet Meeting, Oct. 31, 1792", Jefferson, Writings, I. 237. 

27 In answer to Hammond's communication on the diplomatic importance of 
the northwest boundary gap, Grenville had written the following to Hammond, 
Apr. 25, 1792: "It will be an object of greatest Importance, at all Events, to 
secure, if possible, to His Majesty's Subjects in Canada the free and uninter- 
rupted Communication between the Lakes and the Mississippi, either by the 
Ouisconsing River, which I understand affords great Facility for that Purpose, 
or by such other Rivers as . . . shall appear more proper." F. O. 115: 1. 
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through foreign territory " . He argued with Jay that because of the 
impossibility of the line due west from the Lake of the Woods, a 
wholly new line, now a proper subject for negotiation, might be 
drawn in that quarter with no necessary reference to the old attempt 
to fix a boundary. Accordingly he offered to the United States a 
choice of two lines based on such geographical knowledge of the 
upper Mississippi country as was afforded by Faden's map of 1793. 
One of the proposed lines ran due west from Lake Superior, at West 
Bay, to Red Lake River (represented by Faden as one of the western 
tributaries of the Mississippi), and thence down that river to its sup- 
posed confluence with the Mississippi. This would have moved the 
American frontier of western Canada south to the latitude of the 
present city of Duluth. That is, it would have done so had it been 
itself geographically possible, but in fact it was a line as impossible 
as the delimitation laid down at Versailles in 1783; Red Lake River 
does not flow into the Mississippi but into the Red River of the 
North. 28 Such a line undoubtedly was calculated by Grenville to 
secure British possession of the Grand Portage, but really it would 
still have left a northwest boundary gap to be settled. The acceptable 
alternative to this boundary was described as running due north from 
the mouth of the St. Croix River to the water communication between 
Lake Superior and the Lake of the Woods, the communication already 
followed in the treaty of 1783. It would have left the Grand Portage 
on American soil but would have extended a wedge of British terri- 
tory south along the left bank of the Mississippi to an apex located 
about twenty-five miles below the present city of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota — that is, to the " navigable portion " of the great river below the 
Falls of St. Anthony. One line would have given to Great Britain 
undisputed possession of the Grand Portage; the other would have 
recognized an extension of territory of even greater commercial im- 
portance, a trade entrance into the American West and a port on the 
upper navigable waters of the Mississippi River. In case the latter 
line were chosen, Grenville had more than provided for the security 
of British trade over the Grand Portage by introducing into the new 
treaty a clause by which British subjects were to have freedom of 
passage " over the several waters, carrying-places, and roads adjacent 
to the Lakes or connecting with them ". 29 

28 Although Grenville was one of the best-informed men in England on 
North America, he was not wholly at home in the geography of the American 
West, a subject little known at best. See his instructions for Vancouver's cele- 
brated expedition to the Pacific Ocean and the northwest coast of America in 
1791. Report of Provincial Archivist of British Columbia for 1913, p. 46. 

29 A. S. P., F. R., I. 490-495. All the papers relating to the Jay negotiation 
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To his eternal credit this is one of the few demands of the British 
foreign minister which John Jay in his anxiety for peace did not 
accept. The adoption of either of the proposed lines, as Jay pointed 
out, would have meant the cession of between 30,000 and 35,000 
square miles of United States territory. Had he accepted such a 
limitation, it is difficult to conceive that in the future boundary con- 
ventions the United States could have obtained the line of forty-nine 
degrees north latitude, west to the Rocky Mountains, and, eventually, 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

Jay showed that on the very map on which Grenville relied for 
his geographical information several other streams were marked 
" Mississippi by conjecture ", and he contended that it would be only 
reasonable, in view of admitted uncertainty of geographical knowl- 
edge in that quarter, to have a joint survey made which should serve 
as the basis for future definitive settlement. This proposition, which 
was far from closing all possibilities of rectification favorable to 
Great Britain at some future date, Grenville had to accept. 30 The 
reasonableness of Jay's contention is reinforced when one examines 
the modern map, and finds that the Red Lake River line would have 

are not published here, nor were they submitted to the Senate. In the case of 
the northwest boundary gap, the unpublished papers of the Foreign Office, 
which include copies of all notes exchanged (the negotiation took place in 
writing), and which the writer has examined, add nothing to the material in 
Foreign Relations ; neither do the Jay Papers in the library of the New York 
Historical Society. 

so A. S. P., F. R., I. 490—495. Jay refusing to accept either of the proposed 
rectifications Grenville drafted an article providing for an immediate joint survey 
on the basis of this formula: " Whereas it is a question of difference between the 
said parties, in case these lines Li. e., the boundary lines of the Treaty of 1783] 
should be found not to close, whether, according to the true intent and meaning of 
the 2d and 8th articles of the Treaty of Peace, these lines ought to be closed in 
such a manner, as that Canada should border on navigable water of the said 
river— which question it would be premature to discuss and endeavour to settle, 
while the said Parties remain uninformed of the actual extent and many other 
material circumstances of the said river ", etc. The survey was to measure 
the depth and channel of the river, particularly " the intervals where it may be 
found to be navigable ". A copy of this draft was recently secured for the 
writer by the editor of this Review, who found it among the private, unprinted, 
manuscripts of Lord Grenville preserved at Dropmore, England. 

Jay refused to consider any article which discussed in any way the ques- 
tion of bringing Canada to the navigable waters of the Mississippi, though he 
included in his treaty draft of September 30 an article for a joint commission 
to survey the region of the supposed boundary gap. Article IV. of the treaty 
finally signed provided that " measures shall be taken in concert " for a joint 
survey, but did not provide the measures at that time. No commission was set 
up for the purpose, as was done in Article V. for the settlement of the disputed 
northeastern boundary. A definite settlement was in this way postponed. 
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still left a northwest boundary gap, and when one reflects that up to 
that time there had been no question of the identity of the boundary 
as far west as the Lake of the Woods, part of which accepted line 
Grenville, under guise of fashioning an entirely new boundary, was 
now attempting to rectify. 

Though Lord Grenville was not successful in securing British 
title to a tract of land of incalculable value to the future United 
States, the treaty which he and John Jay signed provided abundantly 
for the protection of the British fur trade of the Northwest and for 
the security of the Grand Portage route. Article III. of Jay's Treaty 
stipulated : 

It is agreed that it shall at all times be free to His Majesty's subjects, 
and to the citizens of the United States, and also to the Indians dwelling 
on either side of the said boundary line, freely to pass and repass by land 
and inland navigation into the respective territories and countries of the 
two parties on the continent of America (the country within the limits of 
the Hudson's Bay Company only excepted), and to navigate all the lakes, 
rivers and waters thereof, and freely to carry on trade and commerce 
with each other. . . . 31 

The river Mississippi shall . . . according to the treaty of peace, be 
entirely open to both parties; and it is further agreed, that all ports and 
places on its eastern side, to whichsoever of the parties belonging, 
may freely be resorted to and used by both parties, in as ample a manner 
as any of the Atlantic ports or places of the United States, or any of the 
ports and places of His Majesty in Great Britain. . . . 

[Reciprocal favored-nation privileges were agreed to by the same 
article, which further provided] that no duty shall ever be laid by either 
party on peltries brought by land or inland navigation into the said ter- 
ritories respectively, nor shall the Indians passing or repassing with 
their own proper goods and effects of whatever nature, pay for any im- 
port or duty whatsoever. But goods in bales, or other packages unusual 
among Indians, shall not be considered as goods belonging bona fide 
to Indians. 

Again, free passage across the portages on both sides of the boundary 
was stipulated, and goods and traders thus crossing portages and back 
into their own territory were to be free from tariffs. 

Thus, even though in fulfilment of Jay's Treaty Great Britain 
finally evacuated American soil, she secured permanent 32 commercial 
privileges on the frontier which enabled her to hold the rich fur trade 
she had built up among the United States Indians and to secure the 
use of the Grand Portage to the Canadian Northwest. More than 
this, by the right to use the inland water navigation and to establish 
warehouses and other facilities for trade anywhere on the east bank 

31 An exception was made in the case of rivers other than the Mississippi 
which were navigable from the sea. 

22 The first ten articles of the treaty were to be permanent in their operation. 
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of the Mississippi, equal in privilege to the port privileges extended 
by the United States to foreign subjects in Atlantic ports, the way 
was open for that future great commerce which sanguine Englishmen 
hoped would flow into the American West by way of the Great Lakes, 
making Montreal and not New Orleans the future entrepot of the 
commerce of the Mississippi Valley. 

That these trading privileges were nominally reciprocal 33 did not 
make them, to any great extent, advantageous to the United States. 
By virtue of their long-standing connections with the Indians within 
American territory, British traders were able to cope successfully 
with American competition 34 until the War of 1812. 35 Until that 
time they had a practical monopoly of the upper Mississippi country. 36 
Alexander Hamilton, who became the most powerful advocate before 
the public for the ratification of Jay's Treaty, in elucidating Article 
III. dwelt on the advantages of this reciprocity. Only a small pro- 
portion of the Canadian furs had come from American territory, he 
argued, while now all of Canada would be open to the enterprise of 
American fur traders. 37 This argument rested on mistaken infor- 
mation. As pointed out above, one-half of the Canadian furs had 
depended on American territory for their production in the years 
before Jay's Treaty, while no American traders had resorted to 
Canada. The nominal reciprocity which was now opened to citizens 
of the United States to pursue the trade among the Indians dwelling 
on British soil was to a large degree cut away by the treaty's inhibi- 
tion to Americans to enter the territory of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. 33 It was a great boon to the United States when the War of 
1812 put an end to this wholly one-sided arrangement. 

33 As first drafted by Grenville, this article did not even contain reciprocal 
privileges for American traders in British territory. 

31 Astor's company, which was tied up with Canadian stock-holders, carried 
on from Mackinaw a considerable fur trade within British territory on the east 
side of Lake Huron. See H. M. Chittenden, History of the American Fur Trade 
of the Far West, I. 311. 

35 Gallatin to Astor, Aug. 5, 1835, Irving's Astoria, appendix. 

36 Pike, in 1807, found only British fur traders in the upper Mississippi 
country. They were flying the British flag and distributing British medals to 
the natives, until he requested them to stop the practice. Coues, Journals of 
Z. M. Pike, pp. 15 ff. 

37 " Camillus ", no. XII., Hamilton, Works (J. C. Hamilton ed.), VII. 277. 

38 This possibility did not escape Washington. " All this [Article III.] 
looks very well on paper, but I much question whether in its operation it will 
not be found to work very much against us. 1st. What are the limits of that 
Company? ... 2d. Admitting the fact, will they not, having possession of the 
trade, and the Indians being in their interest, by every artifice of their traders, 
prevent ours from extending themselves into the country, sharing in the profits. 
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The limits of the Hudson's Bay Company have a curious connec- 
tion with the northwest boundary. The charter granted by Charles 
II. to the company in the year 1670 conveyed ownership outright to 
all the land within the watershed of the streams flowing into Hudson 
Bay in so far as such territory was not already under the domain of 
some Christian prince other than the King of England. The water- 
shed of Hudson Bay extends south into the present states of Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. In 1670 this upper portion of the watershed 
had not been occupied by any other Christian prince, nor had any part 
of the great Northwest of Canada. Nor for a long time thereafter 
was it occupied by the Hudson's Bay Company itself, which for a 
hundred years could not have known the precise southern limits of 
its charter rights. For a century the company did not venture more 
than a few miles inland from the shores of the bay, relying on the 
Indians to bring their furs down the rivers to the factories there. 
Before the company had occupied any of the great interior described 
by the royal charter, a Christian prince, the King of France, through 
the operations and explorations of his subject fur traders and path- 
finders, took possession of Canada as far west as the Rocky Moun- 
tains, including much of the territory over which the Hudson's Bay 
Company would have considered that it had legal ownership. Soon 
the French in peace and war were disputing possession of the shores 
of the bay itself. By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 France "re- 
stored " to England the territory on the shores of Hudson Bay. The 
King of France did not restore the interior country drained by the 
Hudson Bay rivers. Of the southern part of this territory he had 
occupied a great part, just how much nobody precisely knew. 39 

By the terms of Article X. of the Treaty of Utrecht an Anglo- 
French commission was to meet and determine the boundary between 
New France and the territory of the Hudson's Bay Company. When 
the commission finally met, in 1719, the English representatives, acting 
on the behests of the company, claimed a line from Grimmington's 
Island, off the coast of Labrador (latitude 58 30' north) through 
Lake Mistassine (the source of Rupert's River) thence deflecting 
southwest to 49° north latitude, which parallel thenceforth was to be 

and thereby bringing on disputes which may terminate seriously? " Washington 
to Hamilton, July 13, 1795, Hamilton, Works (J. C. Hamilton ed.), VI. 17. 

39 That the King of France did not restore more than the immediate shores 
of Hudson Bay did not necessarily destroy the English claims to portions of the 
interior, as some writers against the Hudson's Bay Company would have us 
believe (Lindsey, An Investigation of the Unsettled Boundaries of Ontario, 
p. 104). It really depends on just how much France could claim as having oc- 
cupied, for she could not restore what she had never occupied. 
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the southern limit of the Hudson's Bay Company's territorial posses- 
sions. 40 This claim the French would not accept, and the commission 
broke up without achieving any result. When New France was 
ceded to Great Britain, in 1763, the northern limits of the province — 
that is, the southern boundary of the Hudson's Bay Company's 
lands — never had been established. Either the charter of 1670 or 
the undetermined claims of New France had to be taken as the 
eventual boundary between the new British provinces and the terri- 
torial claims of the great corporation, a matter which led later to 
much Canadian litigation. What interests the investigator of the 
northwest boundary gap is the fact that contemporary English map- 
makers began to consider as the southern limit of western Canada 
(that is, the boundary between Spanish Louisiana and British North 
America) the line of 49 north latitude which had been claimed un- 
successfully in 1719 by England on behalf of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. 41 This cartographical fiction later became the sole precedent 
for the international boundary of 49°. 

The provision of Article IV. of Jay's Treaty for a joint survey 
of the gap was never carried out. The first accurate survey of the 
upper waters of the Mississippi was made in 1 797-1 798 by David 
Thompson, the distinguished pathfinder and geographer of the North 
West Company. Thompson designated Turtle Lake (47° 37' north 
latitude) as the source, 42 a fact which became known to the world by 
the publication in 1801 of Alexander Mackenzie's famous Voyages.* 3 
He found the " source " while searching for the precise location of 
the parallel of 49 north and seeking to locate geographically the 
North West Company's trading posts in relation to that parallel, the 
purpose for which he was employed. 

Thompson explains in his Narrative why the North West Com- 
pany had this survey made. The motive which he attributes to them 
can easily be shown to be false, and his explanations on this point 
give a fatal blow to his Narrative as a trustworthy historical source. 
They show that the old man who wrote, after 1850, the record of 
events of his youth, fifty years before, unconsciously observed the sig- 

*o Petition of the Hudson's Bay Company to Lords of Trade and Plantations, 
1714, Docs, respecting Northern and Western Boundaries of Ontario, p. 131. 
For description of accompanying map, ibid., p. 136 i. 

41 James White, " Boundary Disputes and Treaties ", in Canada and Her 
Provinces (Toronto, 1913), VIII. 838-843; Docs, respecting Boundaries of 
Ontario, p. 136 f. 

* 2 The Lake of the Woods he located at 49 46'. 

43 Voyages from Montreal on the River St. Lawrence, through the Conti- 
nent of North America to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans (London, 1801). See 
1902 ed., I. xcv— xcvi. 
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nificance of those events through an imagination stimulated by re- 
flection on the great changes which had taken place in the half- 
century intervening. He occasionally departed from the skeleton of 
his old field-notes to embellish his narrative with comments of his 
own. Thompson declares that the North West Company's desire to 
learn the precise location of the parallel of 49° north was prompted 
by the treaty of 1792, which had made that parallel the boundary 
between the United States and Canada from the Lake of the Woods 
to the Rocky Mountains. He states that such a line was then adopted 
to remedy the gap left in 1783. The veteran geographer further de- 
clares, in his indignation at Britain's ever conceding such a boundary 
(49° north by that time had been projected by the Oregon treaty 
through to the Pacific), that the adoption of the line by the treaty of 
1792 was due to the machinations of one Peter Pond, 44 an ubiquitous 
and quick-tempered American partner of the North West Company 
who had explored the upper Mississippi as a trader. Pond, who 
returned to Connecticut, his home, some time after 1790, is asserted 
by Thompson to have been " at the elbow " of the American commis- 
sioners who signed the treaty of 1792. The British diplomatists, on 
the other hand, were wholly ignorant of the country to the west of 
Lake Ontario and had no adequate maps. Hence they were duped 
by the Americans, who got expert advice from Peter Pond. 45 A 
comparatively recent Canadian writer, among the several who have 
relied implicitly on Thompson's Narrative, lamenting the terms of 
this treaty, writes that the real reason for the British concessions 
embodied in the treaty was a " supreme indifference to the territorial 
interests of British North America which had been so painfully 
apparent in all the boundary disputes with the United States ; for the 
British commissioners must have had at the time of the negotiations, 
and for some time before, access to a map of the western country, 
with remarks upon its character, prepared by Pond himself ". is 

44 For Pond, see " Journal of Peter Pond ", Wisconsin Historical Society, 
Collections, XVIII. 314-354. with editorial introduction; Davidson, North West 
Company, p. 37; Report on Canadian Archives, 1890, p. 52. 

45 David Thompson, Narrative, p. 176. 

46 Burpee, Search for the Western Sea, p. 337. In his old age Thompson 
got pitifully little reward for his great services to his country. His last years 
were spent in abject poverty, with little attention to his petitions for relief by 
the government on account of his sixty years of distinguished services. The 
harassments of fortune which beset him during these years and his patriotic 
indignation at the impending danger of loss to Great Britain of the Columbia 
Basin (and finally its actual loss), into a large portion of which he had been 
the first white man to penetrate, and which he had claimed for England, can 
easily account for the confusion of his statements. From 1842 to 1845 Thomp- 
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As to the capacity of British negotiators in general in boundary 
controversies with the United States the present writer feels no call 
to make comment, but to accuse the Foreign Office of negligence in 
this instance is to be too severe; there was, of course, never any 
treaty of 1792. The line of 49 was not established as the inter- 
national boundary west of the Lake of the Woods until the year 1818. 

Dismissing this strange historical figment, 47 why should the North 
West Company have desired such geographical information, to the 
extent that they were willing to employ a professional geographer to 
make the survey for them? The records of the company are not 
available to testify, because the papers of its successor (after the 
merger of 1821), the Hudson's Bay Company, are not open to his- 
torical research ; but a book published in 1801 by one of the principal 
partners of the North West Company affords the clue. This partner 
was Alexander Mackenzie and the book is none other than his famous 
Voyages. Mackenzie in 1797 had been located at the Grand Portage, 
and it was he, and William McGillivray, who engaged Thompson for 
the company. Mackenzie's Voyages appeared in London in 1801, 
but there are indications that the author was at work on this book 
very soon after Thompson had completed his survey of the upper 
Mississippi country. In this work, apropos of the northwest bound- 
ary gap, Mackenzie declared that if the navigation of the Mississippi 
were considered of any consequence to Great Britain, "the nearest 
way to get at it " 4S was from the head of Lake Superior by way of 

son's advice on the geography of the Oregon dispute was sought by officials of 
the government, and he wrote several reports on his observations of the country. 
Two of these are important evidence of the absolute untrustworthiness of this 
ill-treated and indignant old patriot's ex post facto accounts of the northwest 
boundary dispute, for not only do they conflict as to dates and persons and cir- 
cumstances, but they conflict also with the statements of Thompson noted in the 
above text, and with each other. Note particularly : 

1. " Statement of David Thompson on the Seventh Article of the Treaty of 
Ghent " (undated, but apparently included with papers written in 1842-1845), and 

2. "Remarks on the Oregon Boundary" made by David Thompson, June 10, 
1845, at Montreal, for Sir James Alexander. 

My attention was called to these documents by Mr. T. C. Elliott, of Walla 
Walla. They are printed in Report of the Provincial Archivist of British 
Columbia for 1913, pp. 1 14-124. 

47 The manuscript of David Thompson's Narrative fell into the possession 
of Mr. Charles Lindsey, who followed it trustfully in An Investigation of the 
Unsettled Boundaries of Ontario (Toronto, 1873). It has been repeated from 
Lindsey by various Canadian writers, for example, Burpee, Search for the 
Western Sea (London, 1908). It was respected even as late as 1916 in J. B. 
Tyrrell's excellent edition of Thompson's Narrative (Toronto, 1916). 

*s Mackenzie, Voyages (1902 ed.), I. xcvi. Mackenzie published a map 
with his work, the most accurate description of western Canada which had 
appeared. 
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the St. Louis River and the portage to the Mississippi. But the 
navigation of the Mississippi was only incidental to the real scope of 
this great pathfinder's plans, which are to be read in some general 
reflections with which he closes his remarkable book : 

. . . the line of American boundary runs, and it is said to continue 
through Lake Superior (and through a lake called Long Lake which has 
no existence), to the Lake of the Woods, in latitude 49.37 North, from 
whence it is also said to run West to the Mississippi, which it may do 
by giving it a good deal of Southing, but not otherwise; as the source 
of that river does not extend further north than latitude 47.38 North, 
where it is no more than a small brook ; consequently, if Great Britain 
retains the right of entering it along the line of division, it must be in a 
lower latitude, and wherever that may be, the line must be continued 
West, till it terminates in the Pacific Ocean, to the South of the Colum- 
bia. 4 ' 9 [Italics are the present writer's.] 

Mackenzie's great ambition at this time, as is well known, 50 was 
a merger of the North West and Hudson's Bay companies to control 
the fur trade of British North America as far west as the Pacific 
Ocean (to which he had been the first to penetrate overland), includ- 
ing the basin of the Columbia. 51 The legendary boundary line of 
49 north latitude, if accepted as the southern boundary of Canada 
in the west, would leave on foreign soil several of the posts of the 
North West Company west of the Mississippi and, if eventually pro- 
jected to the ocean, would shut out the most valuable parts of the 
Columbia River basin, as well as much of the fur regions of the 
Rocky Mountains. Mackenzie's anxiety about the northwest bound- 
ary gap was due to his desire to obtain an advantageous point of 
departure, for the projection through to the Pacific, of the line which 
some day would have to be drawn between British North America 
and Louisiana. He wanted that line drawn in a latitude far enough 
south to secure the future of the fur trade of the Far West. 

The boundary rectification contemplated by Hammond and taken 
up by Lord Grenville in the Jay negotiations for the sake of the 
British fur interests and other commercial interests would have se- 
cured the territorial basis for such far-sighted plans of empire as 
those imagined by Mackenzie. If the proposal to extend a wedge of 
British territory down to the " navigable " waters of the Mississippi, 
say to the latitude of the mouth of the St. Croix, had been accepted 
by Jay, the future line between the United States and Canada would 
in all likelihood have followed the parallel of 45 ° north instead of 
49 ; had Grenville's alternative line been accepted (the latitude of 

*» Id., II. 343-344- 

so See particularly Joseph Schafer's illuminating article, " British Attitude 
toward Oregon, 1815-1846", in this Review, XVI. 276-278. 
51 Mackenzie, Voyages, II. 353-355. 
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the present city of Duluth) it would have been a strong argument for 
making the future northern boundary run west along the parallel of 
about 47° 30'. Either line was likely to entail the loss, to the future 
American West, of great areas of land. 

Concerning Jay's refusal to recognize what would have been a 
cession of American territory in the northwest corner of the country, 
the most distinguished student of western history has observed : 

The modifications which England proposed in 1794 to John Jay in 
the northwestern boundary of the United States from the Lake of the 
Woods to the Mississippi, seemed, doubtless, to him significant chiefly 
as a matter of principle and as a question of the retention or loss of 
beaver grounds. The historians hardly notice the proposals. But they 
involved, in fact, the ownership of the richest and most extensive de- 
posits of iron ore in America, the all-important source of a fundamental 
industry of the United States, the occasion for the rise of some of the 
most influential forces of our time. 52 

Unwittingly Jay was defending more than the territorial basis of 
the American steel industry. Without realizing it he held in his 
hand the destiny of a part of Minnesota, of North Dakota, Montana, 
and the commonwealths of the Pacific Northwest. He was holding 
for the United States the starting point of the 181 8 boundary, which 
extended the line of 49° to the Rocky Mountains, thus at last elimi- 
nating the boundary gap and establishing a basis for the final exten- 
sion of the international boundary to the Pacific Coast. These future 
states, which now elect as many United States senators as old New 
England did and which have incalculably rich natural resources 
(water-power so abundant, for example, as to make it possible to 
transfer industrial development in the twentieth century from the old 
northeastern to the new northwestern states), were the invisible 
stakes for which Jay and Grenville unconsciously played, amidst the 
immediate problems of a great world war, in those fateful days of 
1794. From the twentieth-century point of view the historical stu- 
dent may well see, in the defeat of the Hammond-Grenville rectifica- 
tion project by the patriotic principles of Jefferson and Jay, one of 
those strokes of good fortune which have so strikingly and abundantly 
illustrated the boundary diplomacy of the United States. Had the 
suggestions of the equally patriotic Hamilton been adopted it is not 
very likely that much of the Pacific Northwest, Montana, and a part 
of Minnesota and South Dakota as well as all of North Dakota would 
be in the American Union today. 33 Samuel Flagg Bemis. 

52 In Professor F. J. Turner's presidential address to the American Historical 
Association, Dec. 28, 1910, " Social Forces in American History", in this Review, 
XVI. 226. 

5:! For a history of the northwest boundary, 1803-1815, see Dr. Schafer's 
paper, above cited, note 51; A. J. Hill, in Minnesota Hist. Soc, Collections, VII. 
317-352; A. N. Winchell, id., VIII. 185-212. 



